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ABSTRACT 

This report was undertaken in response x.o a request 
by the Sixth Legislature, which expressed its concern with the lack 
of coordination and overall human resource planning in the visitor 
industry and that the findings of the January 6—7, 1970 Travel 
Industry Congress had not been fully implemented. The State 
Commission on Manpower and Full Employment was requested to use its 
staff to initiate codification of all government activity in this 
field and to engage in the necessary coordination and report back in 
its next annual report to the Legislature. In order to benefit from 
the expertise of the community at large, the Commission held many 
meetings, both formal and informal, with representatives of business 
labor, government, and conducted a number of individual interviews, 
former president of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau provided material on 
the dimensions of the problem, the Hawaii Visitors Bureau, and the 
problems with the data. (Author/CK) 
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A Report On 



COORDINATION AND HUMAN RESOURCE PLANNING 

In The 

HAWAII VISITOR INDUSTRY 



IN RESPONSE TO A LEGISLATIVE REQUEST: 

"Your Committee is concerned with the lack of 
coordination and overall human resource plan- 
ning in the vitally important travel industry. 

The findings of the January 6-7, 1970 Travel 
Industry Congress have not been fully imple- 
mented. To remedy this we suggest the State 
Commission on Manpower and Full Employment 
be mandated to use their staff to initiate 
codification of all government activity in 
this field and to engage in the necessary 
coordination and report back in their next 
annual report to the Legislature." 

Hawaii, Legislature, Committee on Conference 
Sixth Legislature, Regular Session, 1971 
Conference Committee Report 1 on S.B. 1, p. 42 
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The Honorable John A. Burns 
Governor, State of Hawaii 
State Capitol 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Dear Governor Burns: 

I have the honor to submit to you, as part of the Commission's 
annual report, a special report on coordination and human resource 
planning in the Hawaii visitor industry. This report was requested 
by the 1971 Legislature. It is our hope that the findings will 
prove useful in viewing the State's visitor industry and its atten- 
dant human resources in a meaningful perspective. Recognizing 
the extreme, significance of this industry to the economic health 
of the State, the report is designed to contribute to our current 
understanding of job creation and visitor industry manpower 
economics. The key recommendation of a Visitor Industry Council, 
if adopted, should aid in implementing the report's other findings. 

In preparing the findings, many of the most knowledgeable 
and concerned citizens of the State, from all aspects of the 
industry, were consulted. The various interviews, meetings, and 
the preparing of the report itself were conducted under the 
guidance of the Commission's Projects and Evaluation Committee, 
chaired by Mr. David E. Thompson. The Committee was aided by 
the Chairman of the Commission's Vocational Education Committee, 

Mr. Curtin A. Leser, and the Chairman of the Special Committee 
on Welfare and Unemployment, Dr. Teruo Ihara. 

The members and staff of the Commission join me in conveying 
our sense of passing an important milestone, through this report, 
in the assessment of our visitor industry and its manpower needs. 

Best wishes and aloha always. 
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James J. 
Chairman 
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Preface 



The basic philosophy undergirding this report readily become 
apparent. It is a belief in the people's need for jobs through a 
healthy economy. The main economic goal of the State is seen as 
the enjoyment of a full employment economy under conditions that 
conserve our natural environmental beauty and our desired life 



In the assessment that follows, the visitor industry demon- 
strates desired qualities helping to these ends. At this given 
moment there appears no other local private industry that is as 
viable and as able to generate the necessary jobs to a satisfac- 
tory way of life. Taking into account the constraining nature of 
economic choice, it is conceivable that other economic activities 
not now discernable , may come into being, perhaps to supplement 
and then supplant the visitor industry as the State's prime pri- 
vate economic activity. In the meantime, if and until that hap- 
pens, every effort is warranted in improving visitor industry 
economic activity to allow it to play a full responsible role in 
a balanced state economy. In this respect the recommendation of 
this report to bring all segments of the visitor industry into a 
policy-making body seems a wise move. 

As its previous 1971 annual report stated, it is the mission 
of the Commission on Manpower and Full Employment to meet the 
employment problems of the people of the State by devising ways 
to secure good jobs. It is hoped that this report is a contribu- 
tion to this mission. 
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Theodore F. Ruhig 

Executive Secretary 

State Commission on Manpower 



and Full Employment 
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CHAPTER I 
SUMMARY 



A REPORT ON COORDINATION AND 
HUMAN RESOURCE PLANNING IN THE HAWAII VISITOR INDUSTRY 




This report was undertaken in response to a request by the 
Sixth Legislature, which expressed its concern with the lack of j 

coordination and overall human resource planning in the visitor ! 

industry and that the findings of the January 6-7, 1970 Travel 
Industry Congress had not been fully implemented. The State 
Commission on Manpower and Full Employment was requested to use 
its staff to initiate codification of all government activity in 
this field and to engage in the necessary coordination and report 
back in its next annual report to the Legislature . 1 The legis- 
lative request reflected the concern that the continued lack of 
visitor industry coordination might result in adverse effects on 
the Hawaii visitor industry and the long-range economic health 
of the State. 

The Commission on Manpower and Full Employment apparently 
was requested to carry out the inquiry because of its long standing 
involvement in the human resource aspects of the visitor industry, 
and of the overriding significance of human resources in this « 

labor intensive industry. The complexity of the problem, and the 
limitation of time and staff for such an inquiry was recognized 
by the Commission from the outset. In order to benefit from the 
expertise of the community at large, the Commission held many 
meetings, both formal and informal, with representatives of busi- 
ness, labor 
interviews . 

Hawaii Visitors Bureau, provided material on the dimensions of the 
problem, the Hawaii Visitors Bureau, and the problems with the 
data. 3 



i 



government , 
Dr. Thomas 



and conducted a number of individual 
H. Hamilton, former president of the 



^■Hawaii, Legislature, Committee on Conference, Sixth 
Legislature, Regular Session, 1971, Conference Committee Report 
1 W Senate Bill 1, p.42. 



^See Appendix A for the list of participants. 

^See Appendix B for ’’The Data Problem" and Appendix D 
for "The Hawaii Visitors Bureau." 
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Within the limits of time and resources, the Commission con- 
centrated its efforts in determining how better coordination might 
be realized. The inquiry has resulted in the recommendation (see 
Chapter VI) that there should be established a Hawaii Visitor 
Industry Council where representatives of the visitor industry, 
the public, the counties and the State can work together in the 
coordinating and implementing of public policies and goals relating 
to the visitor industry. 



The chain of reasoning that led to this proposal was: 



1 . 



2 . 



4. 



o 

ERIC 



The importance of the industry to the State's economy 
continuing to expand as it did from 1969 tp 1970 at 
over 15 percent, grossing now over \ billion dollars 



annually, generating over $108,000,000 dol 
State and local taxes, and providing over 
direct and indirect jobs, is not always we 
stood (see Chapter II) . 



lars in 
39,000 
11 under- 



The de?pendence (see the section on the nature of 
economic choice in Chapter II) and the knowledge 
that worldwide competition and the experience of 
other travel destinations - with their bocm and 
bust travel development - indicates that A continued 
policy of drift would damage the long-range welfare 
of the industry and the community. 



3. The nature' of the industry - moving and servicing 



people - makes it vulnerable to being idei 



in the public mind as a threat to the quality of 



destructive 



life for residents. Misunderstanding and 
attacks can best be countered if the industry itself 
is able tc| define its goals and to show that they 

preservation of Hawaii's 



are consistent with the 



it ified 



attractive qualities and the well-being o 
residents . 



: its 



The diversity of the elements of the visi 
makes it difficult to achieve an informed 
approach to common problems. 



5. There is a need for the State to take a m 
approach in working with the visitor indujs 



:or industry 
and cohesive 



ore active 
try. 



6. Policy deriving from a process in which industry 

participates will be better informed, mode realistic 
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and workable than any policy which is unilaterally 
arrived at and imposed from the outside. 

7. New State requirements (Programming, Planning and 
Budgeting) and new federal requirements for users 
of manpower training programs demand definition of 
short-range and long-range goals by users of State 
and federal services. 

The inquiry fell into four categories: 

Chapter II - Human Resource Planning in the Visitor Industry . 

This chapter showed how jobs in the visitor industry are 
understated and undervalued because of the lack of meaningful 
data. 

Chapter III - Review of Recent Visitor Industry Manpower Recom - 
mendations. 



In this review it became apparent that support of many of 
the manpower recommendations required a high level of public 
understanding and participation and a better means of coordinating 
efforts to achieve these objectives. 

Chapter IV - Review of Governmental Activities in the Visitor 
Industry: State and County . 

The conclusion was that there is no overall approach to the 
industry laws, ordinances, and regulations. There was also a 
strong indication for the need for some mechanism by which such 
laws could be regularly reviewed and evaluated as to their 
relevance . 

Chapter V - Review of the Development of Visitor Industry Coordi - 
nation: Hawaii and Other Jurisdictions . 

After studying the HVB and selected states and countries, 
the conclusion was that there was a real need for a State body 
that would develop policy recommendations , set goals for orderly 
visitor industry growth, and coordinate activities of public and 
private agencies related to the visitor industry in their imple- 
mentation towards the agreed upon goals. 
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Chapter VI - Concerns for the Future, a Proposal for Coordination . 

This inquiry concludes with a suggested Hawaii Visitor 
Industry Council that would provide the industry with the needed 
policy formation and coordinating machinery. 

It is the Commission's hope that this inquiry and the major 
recommendation that resulted will prove part of a hopeful effort 
in bringing together a Hawaii Visitor Industry Council that will 
be one more step in furthering the well-being of the industry 
and the people of Hawaii. 



O 

ERIC 
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CHAPTER II 

HUMAN RESOURCES PLANNING IN THE VISITOR INDUSTRY 



Significance of Human Resources in the Visitor Industry 

In order to accomplish meaningful manpower and human resource 
planning in the State, it is necessary to consider the State's 
single most important private industry - the Visitor Industry. 

By conservative estimate, it provides jobs for over 39,175 people 
(June, 1971), one out of every eight in the work force. 1 In 1970, 
the visitor industry generated over one-half billion dollars of 
economic activity and indirectly provided the basis of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of other economic activity and thousands 
of other jobs. For example, it is estimated for every extra 
25,000 visitors, there will be created 390 new jobs and an addi- 
tion of $4,470,000 to personal income. ^ Despite this, the industry 
has never been given adequate recognition for the role it plays 
in human resources through job opportunities. 

In 1970 for the $570,000,000 of visitor outlay in the State, 
some $108,300,000 of State and local tax revenue was estimated to 



^- Economic Indicators Source Book . First Hawaiian Bank 
(Honolulu: August, 1971), p. 54: 15,670 actual hotel employees, 

slightly less than one-half employee per hotel room (32,803 
hotel rooms) . 

Arnaldo Pomponi, Economic Forecasts for the State of 
Hawaii to 1975 and 1980 , Department of Planning and Economic 
Development, State of Hawaii, Report No. 71-2 (Honolulu: July, 

1971) , table 5: Pomponi makes no provision for any increase in 

the construction work force in his estimate. It has been esti- 
mated that between 15-25% of the construction work force has 
been engaged in visitor industry construction. See footnote 16, p. 14. 

Daniel K. Inouye (Speech delivered to the American 
Society of Travel Agent, World Travel Congress, Sidney, Australia, 
November 1, 1971). 

^L awrence chau, Econometric Model for Forecasting Income 
and Employment in Hawaii (Honolulu, Hawaii: Economic Research 

Center, University of Hawaii, 1970), p. 71. 



be directly or indirectly created. 3 This was equal to one of 
every seven operating revenue dollars.^ Not without reason, it 
has been said, as goes the visitor industry so goes the State's 
tax revenue and the State's consequent ability to provide public 
services (and the jobs that go along with these service,) . A 
turndown in the visitor industry means a turndown not only in 
State revenue but also an attendant constriction in all State 
services: education, social service, health, recreation, and the 

job opportunities in these areas. 

At this point in late 1971, the State is experiencing an 
economic turndown characterized by rising unemployment and welfare 
and falling State tax revenue that has brought on a policy of no 
general wage increase for State employees and a State hiring 
freeze. In November there was an unemployment rate of 6.4% with 
23,200 unemployed. Concurrently throughout the year 1971 , the 
State was experiencing a leveling off of visitors. This was attri- 
buted to a stagnant national economy and a decline in the military 
R & R visitors. Because of the leading role that has come to be 
played by visitor industry employment, a proper and detailed under- 
standing of the employment that it offers becomes extremely impor- 
tant. 

Visitor Industry Development 

In the past, the main economic base of the State had been a 
sugar-pineapple plantation economy which evolved from trial and 
error finally producing a viable island economy which lasted for 
close to a century. However, by 1960 there was a dramatic economic 
shift to the visitor industry. This was timely, for during the 
decade of the 1950's the agricultural labor force was precipitously 
dropping from 21,597 workers in 1950 to 14,403 in 1959 to 12,527 
in 1964. This drop occurred simultaneously with the need for 
additional jobs brought on by an expanding labor force. 



O 

Hawaii, Department of Planning and Economic Development , 
The Visitor Industry and Hawaii's Economy: A Cost Benefit 

Analysis (Princeton, New Jersey: Mathematica Inc., 1970), p. 109. 

^ Annual Economic Review . Bank of Hawaii (Honolulu: 

1971), p. W. ‘ 

^Hawaii, Department of Planning and Economic Development, 
State of Hawaii Data Book (Honolulu: 1971), p. 126. 






In addition to the national increase in disposable income 
and increased leisure time, the two major State catalysts for 
visitor industry development were: 

1. Admission to Statehood - August 20, 1959 

2. Introduction of Commercial Jet Service - 1960 

These factors, coupled with the rising standard of living of 
the local population, brought on an unprecedented 10-year period 
of growth which saw Hawaii's annual visitor arrivals increase 
over 500 percent to 1,800,000 persons and saw the State's hotel 
inventory increase approximately 220 percent by the end of 1970. 

By June, 1971 Oahu had approximately 23,000 hotel units and the 
Neighbor Islands approximately 9,400, giving the total State some 
32,400 hotel rooms. This rapid growth generated a rosy atmosphere 
of financial well-being with a minimum of unemployment, high family 
incomes, new career opportunities, and a seemingly endless horizon 
of prosperity. 

Job Opportunities and Earnings in the Visitor Industry 

The hotel industry in those first ten years of rapid growth 
created new jobs at the unprecedented rate of 12% percent a year. 6 
Yet, in certain quarters, it became popular to stigmatize hotel 
and visitor industry jobs as essentially low wage and unworthy. 

To ascertain the facts, a study was made by Touche, Ross, 
Bailey and Smart ^in April of 1969. This report investigated wages 
and the effects of such customary compensation as tips, meals, and 
uniforms. This study established that approximately 2/3 of the 
average hotel employees total compensation is in the form of hourly 
base pay, and the remaining 1/3 is split about equally between 
tips and total fringe benefits . 

The Touche, Ross study relied on records from a sample of 30 
leading island hotels for establishing compensation values. In 
the critical area of the estimation of tips, the hotel records 



^See Table 1, "Job Creation through Hotel Employment", 
p. 10. . 

?Henry A. Alexander. Report on the Compensation Structure 
for Hourly Employees of the Hawaii Hotel Industry for the Year 
1968 (Honolulu, Hawaii: Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart ,1969) . 
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were complemented by several estimating procedures, based on 
formulas developed by the Internal Revenue Service. It should be 
noted that these Internal Revenue formulas have been upheld in 
numerous tax court cases when the results have been challenged. 

The Touche, Ross study further refined the IRS formulas to 
reflect the unique qualities and operational methods of the Hawaii 
Hotel Industry. As the author says: "The estimation of tips 

for the average individual was, for us, considerably less difficult 
than the IRS estimation of tips for a particular individual (due 
to individual differences in personality, appearance, degree of 
effort, and in the assignment of duties, hour, and work stations)".® 
The significance of this study with its definitive establishing 
of the level of the tips in the hotel industry has been ignored 
in many quarters. 

While the Touche, Ross study accurately took account of the 
significance of tips, it did not address itself to hours of work, 
another big problem in understanding earnings in hotel employment. 

A look at hotel employment demonstrates that there is a whole 
continuum of hourly employees working in a typical month from one 
hour to over 172 hours in the regular work month. This hourly 
continuum can be divided into: 

1. Employees working in excess of 172 hours a month. 

2. Employees working between 130 and 172 hours a month. 

3. Employees working at less than 130 hours a month. 

4. Supplemental, on-call, irregular and new entries 
working less than 130 hours a month. 

With this classification system in mind, a compilation was 
made of all the hotel employees in the State covered by Local 5 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union, for the most recent 
available month, August, 1971 . ^ The computer recorded hours of 
work for eacti hourly hotel employee as submitted by each covered 



® Ibid , p. 11. 

9 Another study is contemplated for another month in . 
order to more firmly establish the work hours. 



Table 2 



HOURS WORKED BY HOTEL EMPLOYEES IN AUGUST 1971 
As Derived From Computer Print -Outs 



Number of 


Employees 


Cumulat ive 


Employees 


Hours 


Worked 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Under 


18 


345 


4.9 


6,977 


100.0 


18 - 


31 


156 


2.2 


6,632 


95 . 1 


32 - 


45 


221 


3.2 


6,476 


92.8 


46 - 


59 


196 


2.8 


6,255 


89.7 


60 - 


73 


253 


3.6 


6,059 


86.8 


74 - 


87 


244 


3.5 


5,806 


83.2 


88 - 


101 


269 


3.9 


5,562 


79.7 


102 - 


115 


327 


4.7 


5,293 


75.9 


116 - 


129 


372 


5.3 


4,966 


71.2 


130 - 


143 


411 


5.9 


4,594 


65.8 


144 - 


157 


645 


9.2 


4,183 


60.0 


158 - 


171 


1,582 


22.7 


3,538 


50.7 


172 - 


185 


1,240 


17.8 


1,956 


28.0 


186 - 


199 


300 


4.3 


716 


10.2 


200 - 


213 


155 


2.2 


416 


6.0 


214 - 


227 


74 


1.1 


261 


3.7 


228 - 


241 


45 


0.7 


187 


2.7 


242 - 


255 


36 


0.5 


142 


2.0 


256 - 


269 


32 


0.5 


106 


1.5 


270 - 


283 


29 


0.4 


74 


1.1 


284 - 


297 


14 


0.2 


45 


0.6 


298 - 


311 


10 


0.1 


31 


0.4 


312 & 


Over 


21 


0.3 


21 


0.3 



TOTAL 6,977 100.0 

Note: Data were taken from welfare records of Hotel Workers Local 

5, AFL-CIO. These employees represent 42.5 percent of the State's 
August hotel work force. 

It should be observed that due to the fact that August was a 31 
day month with five Sundays, Mondays, and Tuesdays, employees who 
worked a 40-hour week in five days might have totalled 168, 176, 
or 184 hours , depending on whether their schedules included work 
on Sundays , Mondays , and Tuesdays . Hours of employees who worked 
for more than, one hotel were added and employees weren classified 
by the total number of hours worked. • Each- employee was counted 
only once. Fractional hours were dropped from the classification. 
Each number of hours was tallied separately, but were later 
grouped to facilitate presentation. 
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Table 3 








WAGES 


IN THE 


HOTEL INDUSTRY 






Per Hour 


Hr s /Day 


$/Day 


Annual $ of 


% 

Industry 


DLIR (Base pay)* 


$2.68 • 


6.02 


$16.13 


$4,194.74 


100.0 


Computer Actual** 
Under 130 hours 












Base pay 
Base pay & tips 


$2.68 

$3.13 


3.21 

3.21 


$ 8.60 
$10.05 


$2,236.73 
$2,612.30 * 


34.2 

34.2 


130-171 hours 












Base pay 
Base pay & tips 


$2.68 

$3.13 


7.07 

7.07 


$18.95 

$22.13 


$4,926.38 

$5,753.57 


37.8 

37.3 


172 and over hours 












Base pay 
Base pay & tips 


$2.68 

$3.13 


8.75 

8.75 


$23.45 

$27.39 


$6,097.00 

$7,120.75 


28.0 

28.0 


* $2. 68/hr. and 30.1 

as averaged by the 
entire hourly hotel 


hours a week for 
State Department 
labor force. 


the month of August 1971 
of Labor for the State's 


** Hours actually worked by 6 
of the entire hotel labor 


,977 hotel 
force (see 


workers, 42.5 percent 
table on hours worked) . 
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hotel indicating the actual hours of work during the month of 
August for the 6,977 covered hotel employees, a respectable sample 
representing 42.5 percent of all hotel employees in the State. 

The results show over 65 percent of the labor force is working 
130 hours or more a month with 28 percent of this work force 
working in excess of the standard 172 hours a month. 

A survey of the ILWU hotel units shows a similar work force 
pattern in their sector of the hotel trade. On the island of 
Hawaii the survey showed 68 percent of the work force are contrac- 
tually classified as regular employees.10 An October survey by 
the ILWU on the island of Kauai revealed a similar 61 percent 
regular work force. A survey of Maui indicated a 68 percent reg- 
ular work force. From all this, it would be fair to say that 2/3 
of the hotel labor force consists of a stable core who work regular 
hours for substantial wages. 

It is instructive at this point to calculate what the wage 
would be by using the $2. 68/hr. figure and the 30.1 average weekly 
hours as reported for the industry for August 1971 by the State 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations - using these figures 
in comparison with the tip corrected wages and the computer sup- 
plied hours worked by actual employees. 

These calculations indicate that the hourly pay of the hotel 
employees in August came to $3.13 an hour. This compares favor- 
ably with the 55,080 retail clerical employees at $3.04 an hour.H 

The Touche, Ross study and the U.S. Internal Revenue practices 
cited previously firmly established the accuracy of the tip incre- 
ment , and the securing of the actual hours of work through a com- 
puter study makes this wage comparison a valid one. 

It might be useful at this point to attempt to compare the 
daily wage of the typical regularly employed hotel worker with the 
daily wage of the typical sugar worker. 

While hotel work can be divided into 30 employee classifica- 
tions ranging from account clerks, auditors, bus hops to secretary- 
typists and waiter-waitresses, 60% of this work force is concentrated 



^Employees who are regularly scheduled for 30 hours 
or more a week. 

Economic Indicators , First Hawaiian Bank (Honolulu: 
October, 1971). 
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in five classifications: 








Table 4 






HOTEL WORK FORCE 




Occupation 


Percent of 


Hourly R 


Classification* 


Work Force* 


of Pay 


Roommaid/Boy 


23.6 


$2.54 


Waiter /Waitress 


14.1 


1.92 


Houseman /Utility 


9.4 


2.61 


Steward /Utility 


6.7 


2.60 


Busboy 


6.2 


2.02 


Total 


60.0 





Note : 



Above weighted and averaged for eight hours and tip 
corrected (1/6 of cash pay) equals hotel employee's 
daily wage of $25.54. 



* Occupation classification, occupation percentage, tip 

classification and tip percentage is derived from Touche, 
Ross study. 

Hourly wage rates by occupation for 1971 provided by Hotel 
Workers Local 5, AFL-CIO. At the Sheraton Waikiki, the 
union tabulated and averaged the four week August, 1971 
payroll of their average 1,000 members; this payroll 
included credit tips but not cash tips and averaged $625 
per member for four weeks. This meant an hourly rate of 
$3.90 actually earned. 
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It should be noted that this bulk of hotel workers are all in 
a tip category. This leaves out the 4.1 percent of the work force 
who are chef /cooks averaging $4.24 an hour, and the 4.9 percent 
who are maintenance men averaging $4.50 an hour. It should be 
further noted that, unlike sugar, women have 47.7 percent of these 
work opportunities. 



15 

23 



j 



In sugar there are 11 labor grades of mill and field workers. 
A distribution of employees by labor grade shows 66.2 percent of 
the workers were in 
tration in grade 3:^ 



grades three to six with the heaviest concen- 





Table 5 

SUGAR WORK FORCE 
Percent of 


1971 Hourly 


Labor Grade Work Force 


Rate* 


3 


27.4 


$2 . 665 


4 


13.0 


2.80 


5 


11.7 


3.045 


6 


14.1 


3.24 


Total 


66.2 




Note: Above weighted 

workers' daily 


and averaged for eight hours equals sugar 


wage of $24.24. 




* From the Hawaii ! 


Sugar Planters Association for 1970 (this 


is still the current rate). 





These figures indicate that hotel industry employee earnings 
are in line with the earnings of sugar workers. Hotels are not a 
unique substandard paying industry. There is no question that 
wages, hours and working conditions in the hotel industry can be 
improved, but the same is also true of employment in trade and 
finance and other industries. 

As many children of agricultural workers and many ex-agricultural 
workers themselves are moving into hotel employment , it might also 



12 As secured from a 1965 ILWU study. There is evidence 
to show that this distribution has remained substantially 
unchanged. 
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be useful to note that unlike sugar industry employment, women 
have 47.7% of the work opportunities in the hotels. This should 
help to increase total family income, and make hotel employment 
more desirable. 

Employment conditions will continue to improve in the hotel 
industry. As the Wall Street Journal , speaking nationally of the 
big hotels, reported- 

The chains are introducing convenience foods to cut 
costs. They emphasize manpower economies to reduce 
labor bills. They apply sophisticated cost analysis 
to the art of service, slicing butter pats to within 
a hundredth of an inch or weighing a pre-packaged 
scoop of ice cream to the tenth of an ounce. ^ 



In light of these developments, the trend particularly in 
manpower, is toward fewer employees per room, and also to more 
full-time rather than part-time employment . ^ A prospering hotel 
and visitor industry will ensure this possibility and should be a 
major interest of all concerned. 



Part-time Earning Opportunities 

A frequent criticism of the hotel industry is that it is un- 
desirable because one-third of its jobs are supplementary and part 
time. This characterization is not supported by the facts. 



In the surveyed Local 5 membership there are many part-timers 
with lengthy experience in the food services. Of these many elect 
to remain because of the premium pay involved. For a six-hour 
stint there is a 10 percent premium, for a four-hour stint there 
is a 20 percent premium and for a three-hour work period there is 
a 25 percent premium. This makes part-time jobs attractive and 
many workers with the necessary seniority to become full-time do 
not exercise their option and prefer the shorter hours with the 
premium pay. Many of these part-time "regulars" also have full- 
time jobs in other industries and find the part-time earnings 
provided by the hotel industry a very useful supplement. 



j- Hjall Street Journal , September 28, 1971. 

14-See Table 6, "Employment in the Hotel Industry in 
Hawaii, 1952 1971", p. 18. 



Table 6 



Year 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1970 
to 

1971 
to 

Note 



EMPLOYMENT IN THE HOTEL INDUSTRY IN HAWAII 

1952 - 1971 



Hotel 

Rooms 


Average 

Daily 

Visitor 

Census 


Hotel 

Employment 


Employment 
per Room 


Employment 

per 

Visitor 


2,412 


3,625 


2,283 


0.95 


0.63 


2,925 


4,554 


2,362 


0.81 


0.52 


3,101 


5,083 


2,535 


0.82 


0.50 


4,115 


5,735 


2,913 


0.71 


0.51 


4,327 


6,664 


3,130 


0.72 


0.47 


4,754 


7,944 


3,406 


0.72 


0.43 


5,494 


7,642 


3,660 


0.67 


0.48 


6,802 


9,751 


3,680 


0.54 


0.38 


9,522 


11,066 


4,330 


0.46 


9.39 


10,193 


11,089 


4,690 


0.46 


0.42 


10,915 


11,868 


4,630 


0.42 


0.39 


11,403 


13,712 


5,240 


0.46 


0.38 


12,903 


16,017 


5,820 


0.45 


0.36 


14,827 


17,318 


6,310 


0.43 


0.36 


17,217 


21,030 


7,220 


0.42 


0.34 


18,657 


27,690 


8,630 


0.46 


0.31 


22,801 


32,496 


10,590 


0.46 


0.33 


26,923 


37,438 


12,540 


0.47 


0.34 


30,323 


38,132 


13,320 


0.44 


0.35 


(Jan. 27,519 


38,006 


13,940 


0.51 


0.37 


Sept.) 










(Jan. 33,163 


40,070 


15,120 


0.46 


0.38 


Sept.) 










Hotel rooms 


are the last 


total of the period covered. 



Average daily visitor census includes HVB totals for 
westbound visitor census plus approximations for east 
bound visitor census based on an average stay of five 
days for R & R and four days for other eastbound and 
northbound visitors. 

Employment is taken from labor force reports of DLIR 
for 1956 to 1971 and from "covered employment" in 
"Employment and Payrolls in Hawaii" reports of DLIR 
for 1952 to 1955. Totals are averages of monthly 
employment . 
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For the others who want full-time employment, the way has 
always been open. With the opening of new hotels, many part-timers 
went to heads of seniority lists and good positions in the new 
establishments. This is a real, but informal, avenue of advance- 
ment and not recognized adequately by the outside public unfamiliar 
with the industry. 

Many women with family responsibilities also prefer part-time 
employment. The same preference is true of students who work after 
school and then full-time during the summer vacation period. Such 
flexibility is considered highly desirable. These part-time employ- 
ment opportunities could also become increasingly sought after by 
those in early retirement years who do not wish to work full-time 
and welcome supplementary income. Part-time supplementary work 
also affords the unskilled, new labor market entrants a door to 
the world of work. With decreasing opportunities in other areas, 
this is a welcome feature. 

Other Visitor Industry Employment - Direct and Related ^ 

Relevant statistics that would be useful in analyzing other 
direct visitor employment are not available but could be otained 
by similar studies as done with the hotel workers. This could be 
conducted on a statewide all-industry basis and would increase 
information about the occupational mix of Hawaii's economy. On a 
regular sampling basis, it would not be difficult to extract fig- 
ures on the Direct Visitor Goods & Services Employment sector of 
the State's work force. The wages of individuals in these cate- 
gories are readily available and should be used to demonstrate 
wage mix in the visitor industry. However, such information is 
not presently assembled in this manner, and the earnings of this 
group, which exceeds in size the direct hotel industry work force, 
is not taken into account in determining the importance of visitor 
industry employment . It should be further noted that for the most 
part the earnings of this group would compare favorably to other 
wage earning groups . 

Related Visitor Support Employment is the most difficult area 
in which to define worker contributions and wage structures. As 
statewide statistics become more sophisticated, however, these 
figures can be extrapolated on a percentage basis. For example, 
in studying manufacturing, if the visitor expenditure in garments 



l^For explanation, see Visitor Industry Work Schema, 

p. 22-23. 
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is determined to be perhaps 30-40 percent of all garments manufac- 
tured in Hawaii, then a designation of this percentage as indirect 
visitor industry related may be appropriate. Such examples could 
exist in retail trades, construction trades^ and others and would 
establish the real nature of job opportunities attributable to the 
visitor industry. 

The value of such information for planning human resources 
program, is evident. Besides the 15,600 hotel employees, the 
24,575 direct visitor and visitor related employees should also 
be taken into account for an understanding of the significance of 
visitor industry employment. 

Visitor Industry Human Resource Data Needs 

As has been demonstrated, lack of data or faulty data have 
led to misconceptions and misplaced concerns about the nature of 
wages and hours in the visitor industry. In any area of the 
visitor industry, the public must possess accurate data in order 
to understand and exercise appropriate concerns. Dr. Thomas 
Hamilton, the past president of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau, recog- 
nized this problem of the lack of adequate data and has written 
an article about the difficulties inherent in the subject.!? He 
does feel, however, that Hawaii could have the best visitor indus- 
try data bank in the world by utilizing and upgrading what is 
presently available. 

One area in which there is insufficient data is the impact 
of the some 35,000 visitors a day on the local social milieu. 

Toward this end, the Department of Planning and Economic Develop- 
ment is doing a study on the Social Impact of the Visitor Industry, 
which should be helpful for future human resource planning. 



l^Robert Lucas, ’’Unemployment Study” (Unpublished study, 
State Advisory Commission on Manpower and Full Employment, 1971), 
p. 1: 15-25 percent of the construction industry activity is 

attributed to the visitor industry. This is an industry employing 
23,000 (December, 1970) and per employee averaging $5.79 an hour 
(December, 1970). 

!?See Appendix B, "The Data Problem.” 

!®To be released January, 1972. 
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From a human resource point of view, present day studies on 
occupations relative to the visitor industry are somewhat incompa- 
tible and may be unsuited to meeting changing needs . ^ 

Working independently of each other, the banks (First 
Hawaiian and Bank of Hawaii) , the DPED, the DLIR and the private 
sector all utilize different categories and classifications of 
jobs in determining the work force. Therefore, comparisons are 
somewhat difficult. 

There is tending to be basic agreement on at least three 
categories of employees servicing the travel industry that can 
be identified as (i) direct hotel, (2) directly related and 
(3) indirect. Following this basic conceptual framework, direct 
hotel employees have been classified by the HVB Manpower Committee 



1967 , 


as follows : 


1 . 


Administrative & General 


2. 


Auditing/Account ing 


3. 


Beverage/Service 


4. 


Food Preparation 


5. 


Food Service 


6. 


Housekeeping 


7. 


Maintenance 


8. 


Miscellaneous 


9. 


Rooms/Front Office 


10. 


Uniform Services 



These classifications are generally in line with collective 
bargaining agreements which exist and are the best efforts of a 
task force of qualified individuals representing business, labor, 



l^The following remarks on visitor industry classifica- 
tion are adapted from material made available by The Rohr Co. , 
Ltd. 
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education and government .20 

The area of directly related and indirect visitor industry 
employment is not so defined; however, the following list has 
been used in the areas of visitor expenditure. 21 



Retail 


Transport ' 


Clothing 


Taxi 


Gifts 


Rental 


Photo 


Bus, Other 


Liquor 




Grocery 




Services 


Miscellaneous 


Beauty Bar 




Sightseeing 





While this grouping is significant to the visitor industry, 
it omits certain employment areas such as construction, painting 
contractors, security companies and produce workers. However, 
these two examples represent a beginning of data collection. 

To arrive at meaningful data for codifying by computer to 
aid in planning and implementation, the following is suggested: 

1. Restructure visitor industry employment factors 

into three categories: 

A. Direct hotel and restaurant employment. 

B. Direct visitor goods and services employment. 

C. Related visitor support employment. 

2. Develop an ongoing sample data collection program 

on a five years six months repeat basis for categories 

A and B. Estimate C on same schedule. 



^0 "Report of the Subcommittee on Manpower 11 (Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau Long Range Planning Committee, 1967). 
(Mimeographed) 

21 Ibid. 




3. 



Include in data collection: 



A. Numbers of workers. 

B. Profiles of workers (as in Rohr/Kentron study - 
1969 & 1970). 22 

C. Turnover factor. 

D. Wages & Earnings. 

E. Other obtainable data such as housing, etc. 

4. Utilize such data in State manpower, education and 
economic planning. 

An in-depth analysis of the visitor industry, present and 
future, will further illuminate the range of employment and new 
career opportunities which world travel is providing. Computer 
sciences ,. air and ground transportation, manufacturing, linguis- 
tics, education, communications and many other fields are now 
directly involved in the once simple "hotel" industry. 

Public Concerns on the Human Resource Needs of the Visitor 
Industry 



The initial optimism caused by the growth of the visitor 
industry in the 1960's was not shared by everyone. Many respon- 
sible community leaders warned of possible dangers resulting from 
uncontrolled growth for its own sake. One hotel manager publicly 
suggested a lid on hotel construction in Waikiki as early as 1967 
and he was immediately censured by his peers. The warnings went 
unheeded. 

Public concerns about many aspects of the visitor industry 
in Hawaii have been rising. Most recently these concerns have 



22see Table 7, "Summary of Applicant and Hiring 
Profile," p. 24. 
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been stimulated by a rash of mass media art idea. ^3 

This negative publicity combined with the elements of the 
truth that laid behind it, the increasing competition from old 
and new destination areas, the ever present possibility of being 
over flown, an increasing feeling by some of hostility to the 
visitor could cause a further slowing of the local visitor indus- 
try, seriously affecting its future and greatly diminishing job 
opportunities. The cumulative effect could lead to a depressed 
economy and a search for other major economic alternatives to 
provide the people of Hawaii with ways to earn livelihoods. 

Economic Alternatives - Job Creation and Job Opportunities 

Because the economic alternatives open to any area at any 
given time are limited, the limitations should be analyzed. 
Economic alternatives are a function of location, of natural and 
capital resources and of the available force of educated and 
trained manpower. The visitor industry was successful in Hawaii 
because of a confluence of a natural environment, a multi-ethnic 
population and the aloha spirit. If the visitor industry falters, 
another industry to replace it, as the visitor industry replaced 
agriculture, does not seem readily available. 

If a new replacement to provide the necessary job opportuni- 
ties cannot be created, educated and trained residents would tend 
to leave because of shrinking economic and career opportunities. 
Hawaii could conceivably become an environmental paradise in an 
economic desert with resulting extreme societal tensions produced 
by poverty and want . 

While a search for economic alternatives is always in order, 
it would seem prudent to improve on the present weaknesses in the 
visitor industry. These weaknesses can be overcome by better 
overall policy formation and implementation. 



^"Hawaii's Impossible Choice, a Discussion of Which 
Comes First: Decent Jobs? or a Decent Environment?", Forbes, 

108(2) (August, 1971), p. 31. 

U . S . News and World Report , November , 1971: Article on 

Hawaii's failing visitor industry being saved by the Japanese 
visitor influx. 

"Goodbye to You, Blue Hawaii ," Life , November , 1971: 
Article on how the Hawaii visitor industry is being hampered 
by pollution of every kind. 
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By improved policies, Hawaii can increase its chances of 
obtaining a desirable share of the visitor industry nationally 
and internationally. Hawaii can develop more tourist destination 
points on the neighbor islands concurrently conserving and en- 
hancing the natural beauty. While enlarging the convention activ- 
ities of Waikiki, the State can possibly also become a combination 
think tank and education resort area combining research, education, 
leisure and recreation. In doing this, policies would be imple- 
mented to guard against any tendency to destroy the environment 
that has caused the visitor industry to flourish in the first 
place. Many say that the visitor industry is in difficulty 
because of the very lack of adequate policy formation and imple- 
mentation. 

There is no question that the expansion brought on by any 
economic activity as, for example, that of the visitor industry, 
needs to be guided by an adequate long-term self-conserving 
policy. In this connection it is interesting to note the reaction 
of one of the leading international tourist countries - Switzerland 
The annual report of the Swiss National Tourist Office for 1970 
states: 

The countryside - the basic asset of our tourist country - 
is irreplaceable once it is destroyed. Scarcely any of 
the project designers answers the question from the aspect 
of what is most necessary for tourism, having regard to 
the demands and wishes which the visitor in the year 2000 
will look for in a tourist country. The consumer rela- 
tionship of the visitor of the future will be far more 
valuable than many rows of figures. It is becoming ever 
more clear that the tourist of the next century will be 
a person enjoying mostly free time and who will use 
transport purely as a means of getting him as quickly 
and comfortably as possible away from His concentrated 
center of population to his chosen recreation area. 

He must literally re-create himself in a health-giving 
environment . He will want to fill his lungs with fresh 
air in extensive nature reserves, themselves the last 
natural lungs left over in this polluted globe. Looked 
at in this light the first requirement for a tourist 
country is the protection, guarantee and maintenance 
of its recreational areas. This principle must stand 
at the top in the list of priorities. Development 
projects which run against this principle must be rele- 
gated to the background. If the individual is looking 




for adequate room to move in a few decades time we 
must be in a position to satisfy this need. 24 

If these visitor industry problems are indeed worldwide, 
this should give us a clue as to what policies will provide decent 
jobs, future economic prosperity and a decent environment. For 
as A. A. "Bud" Smyser, editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin was 
quoted: "The tourist industry and the people of Hawaii have more 

in common than they do in opposition to each other. The steel 
industry that moves into a town has no interest in retaining its 
beauty and charm, but investors in the tourist industry want an 
attractive community to draw people to their hotels." 2 * 

Need for Job Opportunities and Job Creation 

In considering economic policies for the future, the need 
for increasing job opportunities is of major importance. The 
State's population and consequently the labor force continues to 
expand. The labor force since 1950 expanded at a rate of 3.5 
percent a year, increasing from 187,773 in 1950 to 347,570 in 
1970, creating the necessity for another 160,000 new jobs 2 ^ i n 
the last two decades. At the end of 1971, the State is short of 
the over 28,000^ job opportunities that would be necessary to 
provide for full employment for all, and in particular the local 
unemployed, the welfare recipients and the recent alien arrivals. 

RISING UNEMPLOYMENT - While the visitor industry was making 
its spectacular growth in the decade of the '60's, and creating 
new jobs at the rate of 12.5 percent a year in the industry, the 
State unemployment rate remained low at around 3 percent. However, 
with the national economic turndown and the slackening of visitor 
industry activity, the unemployment rate in the State began to 
mount steadily and since January, 1970, it has gone progressively 
upward from 3.2 percent to the November, 1971 rate of 6.4 percent. 



24 prom the 30th Annual Report of the Swiss National 
Tourist Office , 1970 (Switzerland: ^1971/), p. 4"! 

25 porbes , op. cit. 

^Hawaii, Department of Planning and Economic 
Development, State of Hawaii Data Book (Honolulu: 1971). 

27 No te the following discussion on rising unemployment, 
climbing welfare rolls, and expanding alien immigration. 



This latter rate represents 23,200 individuals^ and is the 
highest level in the State's history. 

CLIMBING WELFARE ROLLS - At the same time as unemployment 
was mounting, welfare rolls have climbed but at an unexpectedly 
alarming rate. In 1967, during trhe upward period of the State's 
economic prosperity, there were 25,977 individuals on the DSSH 
rolls. By July, 1971 there wap an explosive growth to 55,853 
individuals on the rolls, a doubling in less than four years. 29 
As might be expected most of this growth took place in the last 
year and a half when the visitor industry growth was flattening 
out. This increase meant more than 7 percent of the total State 
population was on welfare. In dollars and cents this meant $35.8 
million of State funds (10 percent of all State general revenue 
funds) was being spent for welfare, further supplemented by $24.8 
million of federal funds. A recent 'guesstimate', after an inten- 
sive search of all available evidence shows that between 17 per- 
cent and 26 percent of all recipients on General Assistance and 
Aid for Families of Dependent Children could become self supporting 
"provided child care services could be provided and adequate jobs 
were available". 30 Two experimental, successful nurseries to 
meet this kind of need were funded, under Act 251 in Lahaina, 

Maui and the Kona area of the Big Island. Many who otherwise 
could not work, went to work in the local visitor industry. The 
growth of the welfare rolls would be slowed with more such jobs 
and child care arrangements. Many people and their families 
would be returned to the mainstream of an independent self- 
supporting life style. 

EXPANDING ALIEN IMMIGRATION - The trend of immigration into 
the State has rapidly accelerated since the change in the federal 
laws in 1965. In 1970, there were 9,013 aliens admitted who 
decided to make their homes in Hawaii, three times the ’1966 total. 
Of this' group, approximately 40 percent are adults anxious to 



2®A Hawaii State Department of Labor release, 

December 24, 1971. 

„ i 

^^Robert Lucas, "Welfare in Hawaii" (Unpublished study, 
State Advisory Commission on Manpower and Full Employment, 1971). 
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enter the labor market, the remainder being children and adults, 
who in one way or another are unable to work."^ Of those entering 
the labor force, while approximately 60 percent would be classified 
as skilled and 40 percent would be unskilled, the great bulk of 
these individuals would have to work at unskilled and semi-skilled 
positions until they become acculturated, trained , or legally 
qualified to work at their highest skill. There would thus be 
the need for another 3,600 new jobs a year while the immigration 
stream continues. These figures do not take into account unavail- 
able figures for newly arriving American Samoans who also will 
need jobs. It should be remembered that the local Samoan commu- 
nity is estimated at least 13,000 and growing rapidly. 

JOB CREATION - Adding these aforementioned groups would indi- 
cate need for up to 28., 000 positions. (There is a possibility 
that some in these categories overlap) . 

If we are committed to a full employment policy we must 
create new jobs on this scale. In the past, before the present 
slack period, the visitor industry proved equal to providing the 
necessary jobs and, at times, there was even talk by the industry 
of an overtight labor market. 

Recruitment, Training & Education in the Visitor Industry ^ 

As previously indicated, the direct hotel labor force expanded 
tremendously in the past two decades, growing from 2,283 employees 
in 1952 to 15,671 in 1971. For several years in the late '60's, 
there had been concern about the labor supply for the hotel and 
visitor industry. This apprehension has abated considerably as 
the industry has easily filled most positions. 

Table 6, "Employment in the Hotel Industry in Hawaii", shows 
the initial growing efficiency of the industry through the dropping 
employee ratio per hotel room and per visitor from the early ' 50's 
until a leveling in 1960. For the last ten years this ratio has 
maintained itself, indicating stable productivity. The employee- 
per-room ratio is lower than has been previously generally 



■^Interview with John F. O'Shea, Honolulu District 
Director, U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, November, 
1971 . 

^Prepared from material submitted in part by Thomas 
Rohr, President, Pacific Training Council. 



estimated, having dropped from almost one employee per hotel room 
in 1952 to less than % employee per room by 1960 and in the last 
decade never ever fully regaining the rule-ofithe-thumb ratio of 
\ employee per room. This would seem to indicate that in this 
expansive period just passed, the great numbers of newly recruited 
hotel employees have been adequately trained, ingested into the 
system and are as efficient as the work force they joined. 

Recruitment on Oahu has never been difficult and as shown 
the supply of willing workers is greater than the demand. However, 
the Neighbor Islands might pose a much different picture in the 
light of future development plans. Hotel labor has been in shorter 
supply for several years off Oahu and new hotels opening have 
definitely had to intensify recruitment, liberalize hiring prac- 
tices and provide more training. With projections of new commu- 
nities and much hotel development, the whole environmental 
picture regarding housing, public facilities and the like will 
definitely affect labor supply for any labor intensive industry 
on the Neighbor Islands. 

Traditional forms of recruitment appear satisfactory in the 
hotel field in most areas. However, specialized recruitment and 
placement is now required relative to Japanese language speaking 
personnel, computer technology, engineering, transportation and 
other more demanding assignments previously not active in the 
visitor industry. 

Hawaii is aggressive in the field of both public and private 
education in general. Specifically, the State is attuned to the 
training and education needs of its visitor industry. This is 
not to say that conditions are perfect, however, as a good climate 
for innovation does exist, improvements should be painless. 

From time to time it is mentioned that the right hand is 
unaware what the left is doing in Hawaii's visitor industry 
training. To assist in identifying "hands", the Pacific Training 
Council three years ago, published a brochure identifying the 
many institutions providing visitor industry instruction. This 
guide was developed under the auspices of the University of 
Hawaii's Council on Hotel & Restaurant Education, the Hawaii 
Hotel Association and Hawaii Visitors Bureau. A new, more 
expanded version would now seem to be indicated. 

Graduates of the U.H. Travel Industry Management School 

The University of Hawaii plays a significant role in devel- 
oping human resources for Hawaii and world tourism. Its School 



of Travel Industry Management is a unique combination of hotel, 
restaurant, transportation and tourism management programs in the 
College of Business Administration with over 600 students learning 
management skills for the visitor industry. Graduates have already 
become established executives in Hawaii’s various visitor industry 
businesses . 

As of fall of 1970, the TIM School has graduated a total of 
176 students. 33 of these graduates, 123 were located and surveyed. 
This group reported a mean annual income of $10,000, with the 
earlier graduates being paid an average of $4,000 more per year 
than the 1970 graduates. 

Forty-five percent of the graduates were working in hotels, 

15 percent were in commercial restaurants, 13 percent in the air- 
line industry, 5 percent in travel agencies and 4 percent in 
travel research. In passing it should be noted that 17 percent 
of the graduates were in firms which were not directly involved 
with the travel industry, but the 83 percent who were should be 
viewed as an extremely high retention. Of particular interest 
was. the reported fact that 87 percent of all TIM students remained 
in Hawaii to work, with the remaining 4 percent working in foreign 
countries and 9 percent going to mainland U.S. Because there 
have been comments about the lack of locally trained people in 
administrative and leadership positions in the visitor industry, 
this is welcomed. 

The community colleges also have a vital role in visitor 
industry education and training. Degree and non-degree programs 
have a wide spectrum of career preparation along with academic 
offerings. Such skills as culinary arts, maintenance and executive 
housekeeping, food service, rooms operations, and others are 
taught both in short courses and two-year programs. A special 
unit for manpower training has been effective in setting up spe- 
cialty programs for short-term training such as at Neighbor 
Island hotel openings and the training of Hawaiiana to tour 
drivers. 

Commercial business schools are also actively engaged in 
hotel and travel programs such as front desk clerk, airlines, 
reservations and management systems . These schools have had a 
vigorous few years, however, the temporary economic slump, plus 



^Letter from Associate Professor Chuck Y. Gee, School 
of Travel Industry Management, to Theodore F. Ruhig, October 22, 
1971. 



increasing competition from public education, are causing cutbacks 
in enrollments. 

Jobs for the Disadvantaged, Eliminating Pools of Poverty, Upward 
Mobility 

Direct training within industry is an active approach cur- 
rently used by Hawaii's hotels and restaurants. Federally funded 
on-the-job training programs have been conducted by the Pacific 
Training Council, the Hawaii Hotel Association and the labor 
unions involved since 1965. During these six years over 2,000 
disadvantaged unemployed have been hired and trained by Hawaii's 
hotels. This is an effective instrument in training individuals 
for employment who otherwise would not be employable. This viv- 
idly demonstrates the ability of the industry to eliminate local 
pools of poverty and points out what could be done particularly 
with those employables, previously mentioned, now on the ever- 
expanding welfare rolls. 

In this light , a study of the applicant and hiring profile 
of the people that resulted from the opening of three hotels in 
1969-70 is very revealing . These hotels, opening during the 
period of the supposedly tight labor market, had 2,329 applicants 
for the 477 jobs which were eventually filled. One of the hotels, 
being located in a rural area, filled its positions with 81 per- 
cent local people. Most of these local hires turned out not to 
have finished high school, and to have been unemployed and with- 
out previous training. It also turned out that even the hotels 
in Waikiki filled their jobs with a majority of local untrained 
unemployed. These figures demonstrate the capacity of the hotel 
industry to provide for the local untrained unemployed who might 
otherwise be forced by lack of transportation and opportunity to 
remain out of the labor force and subsequently swell the ranks of 
the unemployed and welfare. 

Traditionally, many jobs in the service industry have uti- 
lized on-the-job training and the career ladder approach to 
training and upgrading new employees. This system can be greatly 
augmented by introducing new training techniques and aids, in- 
structing management on how to train and generally improving the 
level of supervisory training during the next decade. 



3^See Table 7,. "Summary of Applicant and Hiring 
Profile , " p. 24. 




Immigrant Retraining and Acculturation 

Of considerable concern to Hawaii is the retraining of 
recently arriving immigrants whose language and acculturation 
problems are deterrents to employment. While these persons are 
potentially available for the job market, more special programs 
for acculturation need to be developed. Several model projects 
are now under study. For this group, the visitor industry is 
ideally situated to act as a first job employer easing the cul- 
tural transition of the several thousands of new yearly arrivals. 



The changing visitor mix (10 percent from Japan to perhaps 
20-25 percent in five years) is rapidly affecting the need for 
linguistics training in the visitor industry. Visitors from 
various cultures are now vacationing in the islands; special 
labor force education and training are required to accommodate 
their needs. Special incentives and special certification and 
possible premium pay should be considered for visitor industry 
employees who. possess or secure the necessary special language 
skill. An approach to this problem is being promoted nationally 
as one of the high priority activities by the new Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Tourism. The U.S. Commerce Department 
plans to assist "in alleviating the language problems through the 
hotel multi-lingual language certification program and the travel- 
phone to service the needs of the non-English speaking foreign 
visitor," "according to a declaration by Secretary Washburn. 



Work Attitudes in the Visitor Industry 



In the HVB Manpower Subcommittee Report of 1967, the question 
of preserving the aloha spirit and how to maintain Hawaii as more 
than merely another travel destination was discussed. 

It was agreed that "to this end advanced training and assur- 
ances of dignity to holders of humble jobs are important. The 
biggest job is to attract people at the job entry level. Poten- 
tially demeaning job titles, such as busboy and bellboy, should 
be upgraded to a mature connotation, with appropriate vestibule 
training programs at entry level even though on-the-job training 
programs may have sufficed in the past. "36 



■^Inouye, pp.cit . 

36 "Report of the Subcommittee on Manpower" (Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau Long Range Planning Committee, 1967). 
(Mimeographed) 




Good pay and working conditions, opportunities for skill 
development and a good community environment is conducive to 
pride in work and respected status in the community. Public 
policy should recognize the distinction between service and ser- 
vility, and some older points of view are inappropriate. 

As the chapter indicates , in order for Hawaii to meet the 
manpower challenges of the '70's, greater emphasis must be placed 
on training. There is a continued need to upgrade the work envi- 
ronment. More qualified, better trained personnel must be de- 
veloped. Certification and licensing is necessary in certain 
guest contact and quality control areas. A systematic and repeated 
survey and analysis is needed to note the changing labor market 
needs of the visitor industry. With attention to such details, 
and with proper overall policies and leadership, Hawaii will be 
enabled to maintain its strong position in visitor industry human 
resource development . 
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CHAPTER III 

REVIEW OF RECENT VISITOR INDUSTRY MANPOWER RECOMMENDATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 



The preceding chapter developed an understanding of manpower 
in the visitor industry. In many ways, the 1970 Travel Industry 
Congress reflected upon many of these manpower concerns. In the 
fall of 1970, the Commission reviewed the manpower findings of the 
Travel Industry Congress and held a public inquiry on the visitor 
industry. It became evident that most of the Congress findings 
had no recognized process by which they could become adopted, 
and the Commission added its support for more coordination in 
its 1971 Annual Report . 

Since the Travel Industry Congress recommendations were 
issued in early 1970 and since the publication of the Commission's 
Annual Report , a number of manpower objectives and recommendations 
have been acted on to a certain extent and in some areas, but 
this implementation has not been coordinated, consistent, nor 
commensurate with need. The Legislature in the 1971 Regular 
Session took note of this lack of progress in requesting the 
Commission to engage in encouraging coordination. There are many 
reasons why implementation has not occurred. In reviewing the 
actions taken subsequent to these recommendations, it is apparent 
that support of many of these objectives will require a high level 
of public understanding and participation and a better means of 
coordinating efforts to achieve these objectives. As Chapter II 
discusses, improved human resource planning will also contribute 
to the achievement of these objectives. 



REVIEW OF ACTIONS ON RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Commission reviewed the actions taken pursuant to the 
recommendations coming from the 1970 Travel Industry Congress 
(TIC) and the 1971 Annual Report of. the Commission on Manpower and 
Full Employment (CMFE) . ^ The recommendations are grouped together 
by subject headings for the readers' convenience: 



^This review confined itself to those recommendations 
bearing on manpower. Other Travel Industry Congress recommenda- 
tions are covered in two progress reports prepared by the Hawaii 
Visitor Bureau in Appendix C. 



Perpetuation of Hawaii's Multi-Ethnic Culture 



TIC #1 . Hawaii's visitor industry must encourage the perpetua- 
tion of Hawaii's ethnic multi-culture by supporting all 
proper legislative and private activity which will enable 
persons of Pacific and Asian heritage to productively 
live, work and contribute to Hawaii's, society with dig- 
nity, integrity and opportunity, but this does not in- 
clude the importation of labor other than temporary 
trainees or stimulation of immigration beyond facili- 
tating the reuniting of family groups. 

CMFE Provide through the State's educational system more 

background material on the various ethnic, cultural and 
social histories of all of the State's people so our 
peculiar uniqueness and charm would not be lost. 

The TIC recommendation reflected the findings of the Gover- 
nor ' s Immigration Conference held in 1969 which called for a 
delay in implementing a labor importation policy to overcome what 
many felt was an impending labor shortage. No shortage materi- 
alized and the labor situation has shifted significantly since 
then. While no concerted labor importation policy developed, 
changes in federal legislation has brought an influx of Asian 
immigrants numbering close to 9,000 a year by 1971, a number of 
whom are seeking employment. To meet some of the needs, the 
Legislature established the State Immigration Service Center as 
a pilot project in 1970. Also, a pilot acculturation project for 
immigrants funded by the State Manpower Development and Training 
Program (Act 251) was completed in 1971 to experiment with methods 
to improve the employability of immigrants. Evaluation of the 
project is expected by the end of December, 1971. 

The CMFE recommendation, while not directly related to the 
immigration problem, is also an outgrowth of the concern that 
Hawaii's multi-ethnic characteristics should be preserved. Senate 
Bill 505, 1971 Legislative Session, appropriates an undetermined 
sum to be used to coordinate a program of Hawaiiana in the public 
schools and requires that the Department of Education institute 
an in-service training program for teachers in Hawaiiana. This 
bill was not passed by the 1971 Session, but will be carried over 
to the 1972 Session. Limited offerings in Hawaiiana are presently 
available in the regular Department of Education and in its Adult 
Education program and community colleges curricula but such a 
bill would expand the program in the Department of Education 
considerably. 
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Leeward Community College has also received a $9,360 grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities to develop "The 
Aloha Spirit", an interdisciplinary course focusing upon the 
unique nature of Hawaii. A staff of seven faculty members and 
students will work on this project. 

Certification & Training 

TIC #2 . Hawaii's visitor industry must institute a system of 

training, certification, and recognition of achievement 
for workers who provide service to the visitor at all 
levels. This certification program can be implemented 
through the HVB, HHA, and the Community College System's 
manpower training section. 

CMFE Institute a certification-of-skills program for the 

travel industry occupations, such as tour drivers, waiters 
and other suitable classifications. This certification 
should be through schools and training institutes with a 
strong labor-management involvement. 

Certification 

The Community College System's Manpower Training Office has 
expressed its willingness to cooperate with any agency to imple- 
ment the recommendations. 

SCR 40, passed during the 1970 Legislative Session, asked the 
visitor industry to institute such a certification system. This 
certification program was to be implemented through the Department 
of Labor and Industrial Relations (DLIR),. the HVB, the Hawaii Hotel 
Association, University of Hawaii, Community College System's 
manppwer training section, and the Pacific Training Council. The 
HVB had asked the DLIR to take the initiative in implementing 
SCR 40. The DLIR feels that the request made by the legislature 
is not in their jurisdiction, but the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Regulatory Agencies and has taken no action to date. The 
Legislature provided no funding for additional staff or other 
expenses. , 

I Training 

; 

The HVB has participated in a tour driver training program 
for the past two years in conjunction with the Department of 
Education which has supplied a teacher for the statewide program 
by Legislative request. The Commission's inquiry, however, indi- 
cated that a number of persons who are interested in enrolling in 
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such a program do not know of its existence, suggesting that 
better communication might be in order through both the DOE and 
HVB. Expanding such programs might also be beneficial. 

Through the federal Manpower Development and Training pro- 
grams (MDTA) , the Manpower Training Office has conducted many 
training programs related to the hotel industry including the 
preparation of 99 new workers for Kona hotels (hotel front office, 
waiter/waitress, room maids, housemen, cook assistant) in the 
summer of 1971. Since 1963, continuous training for short order 
cooks and entry level cooks has been, provided through MDTA; 
enrollment in this program was 74 in 1970. 

Career Opportunities in the Visitor Industry 

TIC #3 . Hawaii's visitor industry must provide an ongoing in- 
school career opportunity program geared to high school 
juniors and seniors to correctly illustrate the multi- 
career spectrum which the visitor industry offers to 
the young Hawaii job seeker. 

CMFE Step up programs in high school to acquaint students 
with opportunities in the visitor industry. 

It has been the practice of a number of firms in the industry 
for many years to participate in the career day programs held at 
—various high schools on Oahu. Other efforts have been made 
through private auspices to acquaint students to the industry 
but, as is indicated below, the efforts have not been on a con- 
tinuous basis. 

Interisland Resorts sponsored a program a year and a half 
ago whereby hotel workers went out to various high schools to 
describe their jobs. These volunteers were from different ethnic 
backgrounds and they were, for the most part, young. All the 
high schools on the Big Island and high schools in rural Oahu 
were covered. The program was carried on for a year and received 
national publicity. However, the program, which was financed 
almost entirely by Interisland Resorts, became too expensive and 
was dropped. Inter island Resorts would be able to continue the 

program if financing were available, but at the present time it 
has no internal need to justify continuation. 

In cooperation with the restaurant and hotel associations , 
Kapiolani Community College also sent counselors to talk about 
job opportunities in the tourist industry at high schools where 
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it was thought a large number of students might be interested. 

They are no longer able to continue this activity because of 
the increased workloads of the counselors. 

The School of Travel Industry Management periodically 
(usually upon request or invitation) sends one of its faculty to 
various local high schools to discuss career opportunities in 
the travel industry and attempts to acquaint students with the 
educational requirements for each level of employment on the 
travel industry career ladder. Alternatively, high school coun- 
selors have escorted small groups of interested students to visit 
TIM offices on the Manoa Campus and participate in an annual 
Career Day co-sponsored by the Associated Students of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii to which high school seniors are invited. 

For the past two years, the Hawaii Restaurant Association 
has participated in high school career days and has actively 
recruited workers. It has invited high school counselors to 
meetings to explain about the industry and in 1970 arranged a 
tour of facilities for counselors at Kapiolani Community College. 
The Association expects to continue these activities. 

Housing for Industry Employees 

TIC #4 . Hawaii's visitor industry must initiate a programmed 

development code which will encourage resort developers 
to provide acceptable housing, recreational facilities 
and other amenities for worker residences which will 
maintain a healthy and comfortable environment for the 
employees and their families. The provision of such 
facilities must be well demonstrated before further re- 
mote visitor plants can be permitted. 

CMFE Require Neighbor Island resort developers to provide 
employee housing, nursery school care and the other 
amenities that would then attract to it and maximize the 
numbers in the resort work force. 

In 1970, the director of the Hawaii Housing Authority reported 
to the Legislature that the State has embarked on a housing pro- 
gram on Maui which will accommodate employees of hotels and resort- 
oriented industries and other employees who are not able to afford 
housing accommodations at reasonable prices. He also reported 
housing projects in Lahaina and Paia and of Maui Land and Pineapple 
Company earmarking land for houses for employees and non- employees 
in its new resort development in West Maui, The company asked 
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the HHA for assistance in its venture. The HHA has been working 
with principals of resort developments in both Waimea and Kona 
to develop more homes for employees in these areas. 

Olohana Corporation is now constructing a 51 unit complex 
at Kawaihae for hotel and resort employees. 

The County of Hawaii General Plan includes provisions for 
hotel employee housing. Major Resort, Intermediate Resort, 

Minor Resort, and Retreat Resort Areas would be obligated to pro- 
vide employee housing at a maximum ratio of one employee unit to 
every two hotel units built. The required ratio would be deter- 
mined by an analysis of housing needs of each district or related 
area. 



The Kauai County Planning Department has approved three 
applications for housing development for hotel employees. Two 
are in the Waipouli-Kapaa area and the other is in the Hanalei 
Princeville area. 

The two developments in the Waipouli-Kapaa area are not 
being built by resort developers. Prosser-Childs, Inc., a real 
estate agency, will begin construction of a 201 unit complex in 
January, 1972. Rental will be $175-225 a month. James F. 

Bolster, a developer from Washington, has an approved application 
to build a 60 unit apartment building. Projected rental will be 
$200-250 a month. 

At Hanalei, the Eagle County Development Corporation is in 
the process of building twelve 3-bedroom units to sell at $25- 
30,000 and eight 2-bedroom units to sell at $20-25, 000< These 
are expected to be completed in May, 1972. Another 20 units will 
be built after the first 20 are completed and more later if a 
demand still exists. 

Data for the Visitor Industry 

TIC #5 . Hawaii's visitor industry must provide more reliable 
statistics and working figures regarding job opening, 
labor supply, skill shortages, wages and conditions, and 
the like. Presently, the data r.ow in use is unreliable 
due to lack of professional maintenance of effort and 
the lack of cooperation by the industry in providing in- 
formation. 
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CMFE 



Improve the communication within the Manpower Training 
and Vocational Technical Division in the community 
colleges with individual hotel companies and also with 
the association of hotels; this would be especially 
important in finding out the skill needs of the industry. 

HCR 64, Legislative Session 1970, requested the Department 
of Labor and Industrial Relations to collect and maintain data 
relating but not limited to such factors as labor supply, job 
openings, wages, average annual hours, and hiring policies. Also, 
SB 892, CD 1, Legislative Session 1971, appropriated $60,000 for 
the biennium 1971-73 for additional staff and related expenses 
for the DLIR in Research & Statistics to be used to conduct area 
skill surveys for each of the islands. This latter legislation 
is awaiting implementation due to the State's freeze on hiring. 

Despite the freeze which has halted work on an area skills 
survey, considerable progress has been made by the community 
college system in developing its own surveys for the neighbor 
island counties. Area skills surveys for Hawaii and Maui counties 
have been completed, and a similar survey for Kauai county is 
expected to be completed by December 1971. 

The Pacific Training Council made one forecast study with 
Kentron Hawaii on manpower requirements. Additional inputs may 
be needed to refine the study. 

Job Descriptions (and Performance Objectives and Dissemination 
of Sophisticated Management Techniques ) 

TIC #6 . Hawaii's visitor industry must assume the role of leader- 
ship in redefining the job descriptions of tourism 
workers as we approach the technology and abundance of 
travel of the '70's. Hawaii must be the center of learn- 
ing regarding management concepts, technological advance- 
ment in the hospitality careers and other highly relevant 
areas of tourism human resources. 

There has been a continuation of existing training programs, 
but no steps have been taken to redefine job descriptions on an ^ 
industrywide basis. 

Opportunities in Public Contact Jobs 

CMFE Encourage the local work force to avail itself of the 
economic opportunities in the local travel industry. 

Job opportunities would widen more if local residents 






could upgrade their ability to handle public contact 
jobs. An improvement in the use of communication skills 
was adjudged to be extremely important to this end, and 
| this should be provided by special training through the 

State's education and training network. Such courses 
should help overcome what was labeled the fear of the 
many island ethnic groups of not being able to fully cope 
j with a dominant Mainland culture. 

i 

| Progress is being made through the Hawaii English Program 

| (which is now being installed in grades K-3 and will be expanded 

| through grade 12 in the public schools) and through speech courses 

in both the community colleges and public schools. 

} 

j 

Education in the Japanese Language 

CMFE Increase school courses in conversational Japanese, in 
order to meet the needs of the expected increase of 
Japanese tourists. The level of tour satisfaction the 
! Japanese visitor enjoys may well be a function of the 

local population's ability to communicate. 

The enrollment in conversational Japanese courses has in- 
creased both in Adult Education and the University of Hawaii. 

The educational institutions are willing to increase their offer- 
ings provided their budget allows for additional staff and there 
is a legitimate request for such increases. 

The HVB has provided a course in Japanese for some 60 tour 
drivers. 

Industry Career Ladder 

CMFE Encourage the hotel industry to consider initiating an 

industry career ladder from low level job-entry positions 
to middle and upper management positions in order to 
attract and hold the upward mobile individuals. This 
could also be aided by encouraging on-the-job training 
to promote upward mobility. 

A review of industry opinion shows that opportunities in 
this industry are great and that industry does, whenever possible, 
promote from within. Many companies have on-the-job training 
programs although few are formal. Some elements of industry 
believe that this concept is irrelevant to the industry at this 
time. 
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Cuisine Cook Training 



CMFE Implement training for cooks to a cuisine cooks level 
in the community college system. 

In this area, the community college system, the Manpower 
Commission, and the labor unions have taken the lead in attempting 
to make this a reality through House Bill 812, 1971 Legislative 
Session. This bill was not passed but will be carried over to 
the 1972 Legislative Session (first reading). 

Intoxicating Liquors, Employment Restrictions 

CMFE Open up hotel employment for the 18-year olds by elimi- 
nating all restrictions relating to the serving of 
alcoholic beverages. 

Present restrictions deny 18-year olds on Oahu the oppor- 
cunity to find a compatible career in the hotel restaurant field, 
and in effect, force some into other lines of employment or 
unemployment. A change in the regulation would alleviate the 
situation, but legislative action is required. 2 



CONCLUSION 



As the preceeding survey demonstrates, many visitor industry 
manpower training programs have been acted on only to a limited 
extent. The 1971 Senate, apparently sensing this in advance, 
directed through S.R. No. 181 the establishment of a statewide 



^ Hawaii Revised Statutes , section 281-78 (a) (5), (1967): 
This section states that liquor shall not "be sold or served by 
any minor upon any licensed premises except in such individually 
specified licensed establishments found to be otherwise suitable 
by the liquor commission in which an approved program of job 
training and employment for dining room waiters and waitresses is 
being conducted in cooperation with the university of Hawaii, or 
the state community college system, or a federally sponsored 
manpower development and training program, under arrangements 
which ensure proper control and supervision of employees." 
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